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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 


Communism. 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumdber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brnte Communism 
or Complex MArrtiaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property tc them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. 


Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. 


Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any briet 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, -spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 


plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as . 


seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed: and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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AN OLD HYMN OF PRAISE. 


O Lord, Thou hast searched me and known me. 

Thou knowest my down-sitting and mine uprising. 

Thou understandest my thoughts afar off. 

Thou compassest my path and my lying down, 

And art acquainted with all my ways, 

For there is not a word in my tongue 

But, lo! O Lord, thou knowest it altogether. 

Thou hast beset me behind and before, and laid thine 
hand upon me. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me ; 

It is high, I cannot attain unto it. 

Whither shall I go from Thy spirit ? 

Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence ? 

If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art there ; 

If I make my bed in hell, beholr! Thou art there. 

If I take the wings of the morning, 

And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 

Even there shall Thy hand lead me, 

And Thy right hand shall hold me. 

If I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me ; 

Even the night shall be light about me. 

Yea, the darkness hideth not from Thee ; 

But the night shineth as the day : 

The darkness and the light are both alike to Thee. 


THE GIFT OF GROWTH. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

tree will grow without any theory, if it 
has rain and sunshirie upon it. It grows 
very correctly and regularly, and even beauti- 
fully and fruitfully, without any theory at all. 
Well, our life, certainly, is as intrinsically valu- 
able as that of the trees, and there must be 
as much constitutional propensity to beautiful 
growth in us asin them. The fact that man 
has apparently fallen below this standard of 
perfection in his past development, argues noth- 
ing against his final destiny. His humiliation 
and apparent outward defeat are evidently the 
pledge of God’s intention that he shall rise in- 
finitely above the mere growth and beauty of 
brutes and vegetables. God intends that man 
shall have a sense of his own worth and of the 
source of it, and shall be ina measure co-partner 
with his Maker in the pleasure of the results, 
as being partaker in the work ; and the very pro- 
ductiveness that is in store for man requires 
that he should be first humbled and reduced to 
a sense of entire poverty in himself. Being 
capable of so much as he is, man is liable in 
the first stages of experience to pride, and that 
must be worked out of him at any cost. The 
experience of past ages, in which man has not 
done well, has shown him apparently inferior 
in harmonious production to the lower crea- 
tion ; but it has been with a view to finally per- 
fect him, so that he will fulfill his part as sure- 
ly and systematically as any other member of 
creation, and at the same time will have con- 
scious pleasure and free will in the matter, and 

will Anow God as the author of his success. 
Looking merely at human society as it is, 
the honey bees in yonder hive make me 
ashamedof mankind. They work together har- 
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moniously; while it is a very doubtful question 
yet with the wisest of mankind, whether two 
families can live together in peace. “ This al- 
so [the harmony of the bees| cometh forth from 
God.” It is the beauty of the Lord that is 
seen in their systematic work ; and it is a prom- 
ise of what is certainly for us, when we have 
suffered enough to make us humble and recep- 
tive, so that God can have command of us and 
fulfill his fancy in us. Our work and its re- 
sults will be as much beyond our theories and 
all possibility of our fore-calculating, as the 
bees’ work is beyond theirs. There is no 
likelihood that the bees think any great way 
ahead in their work. We cannot suppose that 
they lay out a plan of their comb to work by, 
or that they form the diflerent tiers by rule. 
‘They go off and get their wax, and returning, 
stick it on to whatever unfinished place first 
comes to hand. ‘They go into the cell that is 
begun, and turn round in it to shape it; and 
that is all the calculation there is in them. 
But the Lord intends to make systematic work 
there. ‘They have a 4 more thought than 
the trees have. Every leaf of a tree works 
its own destiny systematically without 
any thought at all. ‘Vhe bees have a little, and 
it is intended that man should have a great deal 
more ; but after all it is not intended that man 
should work out his own destiny by thinking. 
His thinking is only a good thing to wait on 
this God-given growth of action. His think- 
ing is to make him more thoroughly conscious 
of the beauty of the Lord than these other 
growths can be, and to enable him to make a 
return in gratitude; but the real work is just 
as much from God in us, as it is in the bees, 
or in the trees. 


REVIVALS 1N NEW YORK CITY. 


x. 

HE dialogue between President M. and 

Mrs. Gray given in our last chapter, is 
but a meager sketch of that unedifying collo- 
quy. Mrs. Gray, it should be explained, had 
contracted a habit when rudely assailed by 
those bitterly opposed to her, of saying men- 
tally,“ Bless the Lord! bless the Lord!” and 
in extreme cases, as that above reported, she 
would utter this innocent sedative with a good 
degree of unction. We are sorry to say that 
this was often taken by her antagonists as a 
personal affront. ‘The fact is, that there was 
much unprofitable “ tomahawk ” criticism going 
on both sides. The Perfectionists in the city, 
though having greatly the advantage of their 
opponents so far as the Bible was concerned, 
in defending the theory of perfect holiness, 
were still unable to offer to the world any or- 
ganized church or association, as a living 
embodiment of their faith. Indeed, the 
new sect, if it could be called one, was main- 
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ly united on abstract questions and doctrines. 
Jealous of anything like leadership among 
themselves, they practically held the doctrines 
of “individual sovereignty ”—each one feeling 
free to follow whatever course that seemed 
right in his own eyes. Yet some among them 
studied the Scriptures a great deal, and it might 
be said of them that they were clad from head 
to foot in Bible arguments. ‘The pocket poly- 
glot Bible was their constant companion, and 
no class of religionists was more familiar than 
they with its contents. Indeed, a few were so 
eager to know the exact meaning of every sen- 
" tence in the New Testament, that they studied 
the Greek language that they might better un- 
derstand the obscurely rendered passages in 
King James’s version. But these would-be 
fields, had ene- 
mies to encounter within as well as_ with- 
out, and novices are very liable to under- 
estimate the forces of the former, when in 
fact they are the only enemies that require 
watching with unremitting vigilance. And, as 
will be seer in the sequel, some of the Perfec- 
tionists stumbled in their infancy or novitiate 
state, in supposing that a declaration of in- 
dependence of the tyrant, sin, was the end, 
instead of the beginning of hostilities. The 
mistake was a serious one ; for being ignorant 
of Satan’s devices and of their own spiritual 
status, they mistook evil leadings for good 
ones, and were consequently, left to commit 
follies that caused the good in them to be evil 
spoken of. 


progressives in spiritual 


The Perfectionists, who were now quite nu- 
merous, naturally gravitated toward the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Gray and her mother as the most 
convenient place for their informal gatherings. 
Often we have seen their large sitting-room 
uncomfortably crowded with the varied types 
of Perfectionists, who had there crowded with- 


out any preconcerted plan or understanding. , 


But so fearful were they of coming into bon- 
dage to anything that savored in the slightest 
degree of organization, that most of their time 
was spent in singing favorite songs, giving high- 
sounding testimony, and in carrying on profit- 
less gossip. In the earlier days of their gather- 
ings the believers usually greeted one another, 
as they entered the room with a “holy kiss.” 
But this ordinance soon became distasteful to 
most of them, who affirmed that it put them 
under law to perform an act against which their 
feelings sometimes rebelled. A few, however, 
had the bravery to go through the ceremony 
without faltering; though the ordeal was by 
no means an easy one, considering that the 
room was then densely crowded. Their meet- 
ings did not tend to edification and improve- 
ment as they were without organization, and 
no discrimination could be made between those 
whose motives were pure, and others whose 
motives were questionable. Very many of 
those called Perfectionists, were not such when 
judged by the standard of true Perfectionism. 


We have said that the Perfectionists were 
extremely jealous of anything like leadership. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, the spirit, “who 
shall be greatest,” was there, and it was quite 
as strong in Mrs. Gray as in any one. It can 
easily be seen therefore that what may be 
called the conservative principles of Perfec- 








tionism, such as free criticism, and subordi- 
nation of one to another, were scarcely recog- 
nized at all. Were these Perfectionists hug- 
ging to their hearts a false theory of the way 
of salvation? Inasmuch as they assumed at 
the outset that a simple declaration of in- 
dependence of sin gave them a permanent 
victory over the enemy, they made a fatal mis- 
take. In the spring of 1838, Mr. E. moved 
his family to his country residence, a distance 
of twenty-five miles from the city, but retained 
his city business. Between Mr. E. and Mrs. 
Gray a warm friendship had sprung up. Some 
were disposed to regard it as perhaps even too 
warm. But whatever it was, Mrs. E. found no 
fault with it. Neither did it weaken the strong 
attachment between the two women; the fami- 
lies continued to fraternize more freely than 
ever, and Mrs. Gray spent much of her time at 
the E. country mansion. Occasionally, other 
members of the new faith were hospitably en- 
tertained there. Discussions on such occa- 
sions, had now a wide range. Mr. E. and 
Mrs. G. especially, spent hours in spinning 
spiritual theories, but usually they would carry 
their speculations to such absurd extremes, as 
to provoke the mirth of their listeners. In 
time Mrs. Gray became quite an oracle; and 
would probably a few years later have been 
pronounced a medium of no ordinary gifts. 


G. C. 


FAITHFUL LOVE. 

IT love my God. Why should I not? 
In Him my heart is ever blest ; 

Though all my friends have me forgot 
His love doth ever bring «ae rest. 


He doth not slight ; he doth not change ; 
He’s just the same from day to day ; 

Though I may wayward, fickle, range, 
His care attends me on my way. 


No more [’ll grieve His tender love, 
From Him no more inconstant stray ; 
O may my heart all faithful prove, 
And love my God from day. to day ! 
A. E. H. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION. 





Il. 


* * * * “A deeper philosophy is leading 


us to inquire into the nature of the undeveloped 
mind, and the true order of the development of its 
faculties, and is at the same time, guiding us to the 
right choice of means for stimulating their natural 
and healthful growth and unfolding. And here I 
will say that the answer which psychology gives to 
these questions seems to me alittle in danger of 
being misinterpreted for the time being by one 
class of educational reformers. In their reaction 
against the premature and unnatural powers of 
abstraction by the old system, they are in danger 
of running into the opposite extreme of paying a 
too exclusive attention to the development of the 
observing powers in the new—a_ tendency which 
the influence of modern physical science on our 
educational ideas, especially, tends to foster. I 
doubt whether one extreme will prove any better 
than the other, for both are equally one-sided. 
‘The true lesson we are to learn is, above all 
things to have regard to balance and proportion. 
The youthful mind is not a different thing from the 
same mind in its maturity. ‘The germs of all 
faculties exist in it, and their development is in no 
linear order, but rather like rays diverging from 
one center; and the true conception of the differ- 
ent stages of education is, as being divided by con- 
centric circles, cutting those rays at equal distances 
from the center. The child’s observing powers 
should furnish him with intellectual material no 
faster than his powers of abstraction can work it 
up into intellectual products, or than the develop- 
ment of his powers of expression can give form to 





them. On the other hand, his powers of ex- 
pression should never be developed in empty 
words, beyond the limits of his acquisition of the 
ideas words stand for, as is now the case with so 
much of our word-mongering education. Again, 
his imagination should never outrun his reason on 
the one hand, nor his memory overload it on the 
other, in accordance with that preposterous «loctrine 
we sometimes hear propounded, which advocates 
the employment of the youthful memory in laying 
up stores of unintelligible knowledge, in anticipa- 
tion of an after time when it will become intelli- 
gible, as if there could be such a thing as not-un- 
derstood knowledge. in any other sense than as 
we speak of undigested food, turning to poison in 
the system. The child is a philosopher, a moral- 
ist, a poet in little, quite as much as he is an obser- 
ver or a rememberer, and his whole moral and 
intellectual growth will be warped and stunted so 
long as you insist upon looking on him as a mere 
observing or a mere memorizing machine, a mere 
receptacle for facts or for words either. * * * * 

I knowof no educational fallacy more common and 
more mischievous than that of monstrously over- 
rating the educating value of the process of 
acquiring the mere form of foreign languages, 
whether dead or living; yet it is in this barren 
study that we waste the precious time that should 
be employed, from the very beginning of school- 
life, in acquiring the substance of real knowledge. 
Languages, other than our own, are the useful, 
sometimes the necessary tools for acquiring knowl- 
edge; in the literatures of other tongues there re- 
side elements of culture not to be found, or not to 
be found in the same perfection in our own, which 
may well repay the student who has time and per- 
severance sufficient really to attain thern without 
too great a sacrifice. But to sacrifice an attainable 
education in zof attaining them, what is it but to 
sow the barren sea-shore, to travel half a journey, 
to possess one’s self of half an instrument, useless 
without the other half. Languages alone are knowl- 
edge only to the professed philologist ; we sacrifice 
a real education attainable through an instrument 
we already possess, in the fruitless labor of giving 
our boys other instruments they will never make 
use of. 

“TI think that we monstrously overrate the edu- 
cating value of the mere process of learning other 
languages ; but with the mother-tongue the case is 
altogether different. Here the mastery of form 
and substance can proceed together. The mother- 
tongue is the only one which can stand to our 
modern liberal education in the relation in which 
the classical tongues stood to the scholars of the 
revival of learning. It might be said that Greek 
and Latin were mother-tongues to them as schol- 
ars, because it was through them alone that they 
reached the ¢houghts which really educated them. 
They were not brought up on empty words and 
barren syntax; they studied no grammars, for 
grammars were non-existent. Their minds were 
really nourished on the philosophy of Plato, and 
Cicero’s eloquence, and Homer’s poetry, and the 
lessons not the words they found in Tacitus and 
Thucydides. Now when we have a philosophy, 
a history, a poetry, a law, an ethics, which embody 
all that is valuable in classical literature, together 
with all the progress thought has produced through 
these later centuries, we not only fail to use them 
as those older scholars used theirs, really and 
efficiently, but we equally fail in using the older in- 
struments. We abandon both to feed our boys on 
a husk without a kernel. What wonder that our 
higher education is struck with barrenness ? 

““When, therefore, I propose modern language- 
study instead of ancient, as a chief instrument of 
school education, I mean much more than the 
mere substitution of the study of some modern 
language as language, for some ancient language 
as language. German, for instance, instead of 
Greek, as has sometimes been suggested. This 
would be the mere semblance of a remedy, for the 
difficulty consists in the enormous overrating, by 
what I have called the grindstone-theory of the 
educating value of the study of the mere structure 
and vocabulary of any strange language whatever. 
It has sometimes been doubted if we can ever 
really know more than one tongue, and certainly all 
our deeper mental processes go on in that one we 
know best. If that is a foreign one, it is because 
we have lost a mother to gain a step-mother; and 
a step-mother she will ever remain. What is very 
certain is, that too many of the recipients of our 
present education, in seeking to possess themselves 
of more than one language, end with having none 
whatever. Neglecting to develop their minds 
through the instrumentality of their mother tongue, 
and never, therefore, really knowing it, they equally 
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fail in providing themselves with a substitute ; like 
Shakspeare’s pedants, ‘they have been at a great 
feast of languages, and stolen the scraps.’ My 
position, therefore, is, that so far as language- 
study shall form a part of the elementary discipline 
of the liberal education of the future, the center 
and pivot of it all will hereafter be the scientific 
study of the mother-tongue. * * * * * * 

Combining the ideas which I have thus presented 
—1, That the study of foreign languages as langua- 
ges, whether dead or living, holds a place in our 
present education-philosophy quite out of propor- 
tion to its real value and importance, and that it is 
the discipline of philosophy which we are indirectly 
aiming at, behind and through the discipline of 
language; 2, That itis through one tongue and 
not many that that discipline can best be imparted, 
jana as that is the only one that can or will 
ever by the majority of men, be really mastered ; 
and, 3. That now, for the first time, there is the 
possibility, through the progress of modern lin- 
guistic science, of a scientific and systematic study 
of the mother-tongue—I arrive at the conclusion 
that we are presently to have, as a substitute for 
the exclusive or almost exclusive use of classical 
languages and literatures, as the main disciplinary 
element in liberal education, a systematic study of 
the English language and a recognition of its litera- 
ture as primary, not secondary.” 

Perhaps this is sufficient to give our readers an 
understanding of the position of one of the leading 
thinkers on this subject. Doubtless many of the 
mind’s idols are about to be overthrown. We see in- 
dications here and there of the strong under-current 
of thought to which this writer seems almost ready 
to yield himself. His remark that we should have 
regard to balance and proportion above all things, 
shows that his ideal of education is one that makes 
harmony. This is a vital point. No one is less, 
but on the contrary more certain of reaching the 
greatest success in his vocation from having, not a 
certain set but all of his faculties in the highest 
state of efficiency. Harmony attracts wisdom and 
power from deeps beyond mere human ken. The 
civilized world is not suffering on account of a lack 
of ripe scholars, so called. Indeed it is crowded 
with men of learning. There are lavish displays, on 
every side, of intellectual wealth: but the deeper, 
better riches of the heart are not drawn out to an 
equal extent. Hence there is everywhere a lack of 
concord—everywhere a lack of persons that have a 
genius for brotherly love, the finest of the fine 
arts. A liberal education should establish the har- 
monious action of the various faculties, so that all 
students may become good conductors of the fire 
of heaven. U. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
» Mass., Dec. 18, 1873. 
FRIEND Noyes :—Though an entire stranger to 
you and your people, I cannot refrain from ad- 
dressing you on a subject that has for the past 
fifteen years occupied the most of my attention— 
the subject of Community life. Though I have 
read but very little on the subject, I have thought 
and meditated, and drawn most of my conclusions 
from nature and observation, studying the con- 
dition of society generally. I had occasionally 
heard of the Oneida Community, but nothing defi- 
nite, except that they were a class of free-lovers 
and fanatics, living a loose, sensual life, with no 
higher aims or motives, etc. I had also seen the 
CIRCULAR on several occasions, but was not able 
to form any correct estimate of your principles 
from those slight perusals. In order to satisfy my- 
self more fully 1 determined to make you a visit. 





Accordingly, a few weeks ago | called on you 
and received permission to stop a night with you. 
I was well entertained by those who took me in 
charge. On leaving next morning I procured sev- 
eral of your publications; “History of Ameri- 
can Socialisms,” “Scientific Propagation,” ‘ Male 
Continence, and others. Being the most interested 
in “Scientific Propagation” and “ Male Conti- 








nence,” I read them first. In regard to them I can 
truthfully say, with my whole head and heart, that 
I believe the principles contained in them are what 
should be adopted by the human family, if it 
wishes to preserve its manhood and womanhood. 
I also admit the necessity of unity in religion. 
I believe that the time is coming when people will 


. religiously tolerate all differences of opinion in all 


matters pertaining to man and his God. For my- 
self, my highest enjoyment is to tolerate and re- 
spect and admire that deep, earnest, religious na- 
ture which is to all true men and women the main- 
spring of life. 

Your “ History of American Socialisms” I have 
just commenced, and thus far am much _ pleased 
with the information it contains. I think your de- 
ductions are correct as I understand them I 
fully agree with you as to the causes of the failures 
in the many attempts at Communism in the past. 
People rushed into them with all heart and no head, 
all feeling and no judgment. When we can annihi- 
late self and live for principle we shall have arrived 
nearer to that condition which admits of a Commu- 
nity life in all things. 

I sometimes tremble for the result of your ex- 
periment when I think of the great revolution 
which it will produce in society if successful. Still 
I have faith in the right ; and though you may fail 
by reason of persecution, yet the principles will 
live and in the end prevail. In my travels and ob- 
servations I find that spirit of discontent which is 
the result of the selfish grab-game of life. People 
are longing for something which in their ignorance 
they know not how to bring about. I sometimes 
almost despair of mankind ever arriving at any 
better state, when 1 see their mental, moral 
and physical condition ; but when I remember the 
progress that has been made, I take heart and 
have patience, believing that the good time is com- 
ing. 

With regard to your family arrangements in mat- 
ters pertaining to its healthy development, from 
what little opportunity I had for observation, they 
seemed perfect, and I came away with a feeling of 
regret, as though I were leaving home. I wish to 
be remembered as one who is with you in spirit 
and purpose. I remain yours in sympathy, 


j. j. & 
——, Kansas, Dec. 22, 1873. 
FRIENDs :—I have read the CirRcULAR for five 
years, and have learned much from it that I would 
not willingly lose. When I began reading you, 
I was surprised and astonished at your ideas on 
social subjects. 1 kept cool ani weighed all your 
arguments, and the result, added to a little personal 
observation and experience, has convinced me that 
you are quite as correct on that as on any other 
part of Communism. It is almost certain that the 
children now in your nursery, the offspring of stir- 
picultural practices, will be the leading minds in the 
Communism of the next generation ; and the next 
improvement introduced must be Communism. It 
seems to me that this nation must either take that 
position or fall into anarchy ; but perhaps both may 
be done, for the stubborn selfishness of men is such 
that nothing but force will convince them. 


When I reflect on the signs of the times and the 
chances for human advancement, I can see only 
one place that affords any hope, and that place is 
the Oneida Community. While I cannot indorse 
all your belief—for you are Christian and I am in- 
fidel—yet I am glad you are Christian; for if you 
had been infidel, with your other communistical 
notions, your Christian neighbors would have torn 
you limb from limb and scattered you to the winds 
of heaven. This has been the case with reforms 
in all ages. People have reformed some ideas and 
retained others; and so progress has been made 
down to the present time. 
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But you have reformed | 
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more in one generation than any other person or 
society in six times that period. 

I have been expecting more from you in hygiene ; 
but after you have settled other and perhaps more 
important principles, you will give more attention 


to this. In dietetics you have done much, and will 
I hope, as opportunity offers, do more. Pray ac- 
cept my best wishes. G. W. C. 


———, Mass., Dec. 22, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—I want to address you as my 
best friend, and the best friend of a great many 
others who stand in the same relation to the Com- 
munity and the world as I do and thus bear the 
name of outsiders. Now I have reflected on this 
situation, and I explain it to myself in this way. 
If one side of me touches the Community life 
and spirit, then I receive warmth and circulation, 
and, above all, spiritual insight into truth from 
those who live zz it. Often has been the time 
when some truth would be working in my mind 
that interested me. and I wished to have it remain 
with me as something good, though I was unable to 
give it much form. Perhaps the next day the Cir- 
CULAR would come, and the very ideas that had 
been in my mind would appear in the paper. Now 
this has been very encouraging and strengthening 
to my faith and made me feel that I was very near 
to the dear band of brothers and sisters, and to 
some extent in communication with their spirit of 
life and love. The desire of my heart is to come 
nearer, “ Nearer my God to Thee” and to the Soul of 
the Church. 

To those who stand as outsiders and receivers 
of the CircuLAR I wish to say a few words. I 
have long felt very anxious that outside friends 
who speak of getting so much good from reading 
the paper, should exhibit their sincerity by coming 
up to the mark and paying for this spiritual loaf 
that comes to them every week. Among these hon- 
est, benevolent hearts I don’t think there are but 
very few but can pay the nominal price required for 
the paper. This, it seems to me, is what is re- 
quired by God himself of those who appreciate our 
spiritual leader and teacher. If you will do this it 
will take away that necessity for getting up ex- 
cuses, trying to make it a very proper affair not to 
pay for the CiRcULAR. _I wish to say this one thing ; 
Just in proportion as you come up to this, and pray 
for the paper and help support it, you will realize 
God’s blessing, and he will help you to ways and 
means of doing it, and this will strengthen your 
faith. God is rich; and when we are in the chan- 
nel of his will he will help us. Please find enclosed 
$5.00 for the CIRCULAR. AN OUTSIDER. 


“GIVE US TRTS DAY OUR DAILY 
BREAD.” 


A STORY FOR THE CHILDREN. 

In a miserable cottage at the bottom of a 
hill, two children hovered over a smouldering 
fire. A tempest raged without—a fearful tem- 
pest—against which man and beast were alike 
powerless. 

A poor old miser much poorer than these 
shivering children, though he had heaps of 
money at home, drew his ragged cloak about 
him as he crouched down at the threshold of 
the miserable door. He dare not enter for 
fear they would ask pay for shelter, and he 
could not move for the storm. 

“T am hungry, Nettie.” 

“So am |; I’ve hunted for a potato paring, 
but can’t find any.” 

“What an awful storm !” 

“Ves, the old tree has blown down. I guess 
God took care that it didn’t fall on the house. 
See, it would certainly have killed us.” 

“If He could do that, couldn’t he send us 
bread ?” 

“TI guess so; let’s pray ‘Our Father,’ and 
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when we come to that part, stop till we get 
some bread.” 

So they began, and the miser, crouching and 
shivering, listened. When they paused, ex- 
pecting in their childish faith to see some mi- 
raculous manifestation, a human feeling stole 
over his heart ; God sent some angel to soften 
it. He bought a loaf at the village thinking 
it would last him a great many days, but the 
silence of the two little children spoke louder 
to him than the. voice of many waters. He 
opened the door softly, threw in the loaf, and 
then listened to the wild, eager cry of delight, 
that came from the half-famished little ones. 

“Tt dropped right down from heaven, didn’t 
it?” questioned the younger. 

“Yes, I mean to love God forever, for giving 
us bread, because we ask Him.” 

“We'll ask Him every day, won’t we? why ! 
I never thought God was so good, did you?” 

“Yes, I always thought so, but I never 
quite knew it before.” 

“Let’s ask Him to give father work to do all 
the time, so we need never be hungry again. 
He’ll do it—I’m sure.” 

The storm passed—the miser went home. 
A little flower had sprung in his heart ; it was 
no longer barren. 

In a few weeks he died, but not before he 
had given the cottage, which was his, to the 
poor laboring man. 

And the little children ever after felt a sweet 
and solemn emotion, when in their matinal de- 
votions they came to those trustful words: 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” —Zachange. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worpen, Eprror. 


THURSDAY, FANUARY 1, 1874. 


¥4-To all our friends and subscribers, and to 
all good people everywhere, we wish a happy 
New Year—not a happy New Year’s Day only, 
but a whole year of happiness, ever springing, 
ever growing in their hearts. 


CLOSE THE GAP. 

OU confess Christ in youan indwelling Savior ; 

but do you still hold him in your imagin- 
ation as Do you 
think of him in a way that implies a kind of gap 
between you and him—he having one conscious- 
ness and you another, he living one life and vou 
another? ’Tis the work of faith and genuine 
union with him to make an end of all that. By so 
much as you are in that state your salvation is in- 
complete. By so much you have failed fully to 
take hold of that for which you are taken hold of by 
Christ. He has taken hold of you to make you 
one with himself—to put his life into you; to have 
that life take the place of yours, think your thoughts, 
feel your feelings, transmute your consciousness, 
and rebuild you wholly anew on resurrection foun- 
dations. Now his demand is that you yield your 
imaginations to the fact of your oneness with him 
in this process. It is not something to be done— 
it is doing. In his mind, consciousness and pur- 
pose it is a fact accomplished, and needs but the 
act of acceptance in absolute faith on your part, to 
come into complete visible manifestation. Let us 
close this gap. i. 2. 


somewhat apart from you? 


AS I SEE IT. - 





OrTSHE greatest objection I have to your soci- 


ety,” said a brilliant friend to me, “is that it 
must destroy your individuality.” 
“Judging I presume,” I answered, “from the 





utter sameness you find in the three or four Com- 
munity men who have had the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance; to wit., S., the lawyer, B., the 
chemist, and M., the architect.”’ 


“Pray do-not bring your argumentum ad homti- 
nem forward ; you know | cannot mean any such 
thing. But by your own confession every member 
must think just as your leaders do. I cannot bear 
the thought of being dictated to, especially on re- 
ligious subjects. 


“I don’t know but dictation on any subject re- 
presses one’s individuality, but I don’t see why 
you should feel so ; for you tell me you do not know 
what to believe, what is truth and what is false- 
hood, hardly what is right and what is wrong.” 

“T know it. Do you know, I sometimes think I 
would give almost anything to have again my child- 
hood faith in God, in the Bible and in what my 
mother taught me ?” 


“You Individualists, if you will allow me the 


word, too often arrive at a state of mind that 
minds one of poor Wolsey. 


re- 


“T have ventur’d, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summer on a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth: my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me: and now has left me, 
Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me.” 


But after all, 1 think, if you will excuse my frank- 
ness, that this hating to be dictated to is one of the 
maladies incident to mental adolescence. The 
ripened mind would hardly say, as I remember a 


classmate of mine did, after listening to a lecture ~ 


on free trade by one of the great lights in that 
field, ‘I don’t care what he says, he can’t make a 
free-trader of me.’” 

“Yes, but he was really at liberty to believe as 
he chose; you are not.” 

“Pardon me. No one is at liberty to choose. 
I well remember what Mr. Noyes, our leader, said 
to me when I questioned some new theory he had 
advanced. ‘I do not ask you to believe this doctrine, 
nor any other I have brought out, merely because I 
am the head of the Community, or because you think 
I am an honest man. But remember this: Truth 
zs. There can be no personal liberty about accept- 
ing it. If you find upon careful investigation that 
the doctrines I advance are the truth, you will 
have to receive them; if not, you must reject 
them.’” 

* But aren’t you getting rather beyond the ques- 
tion of individuality as it is usually considered ?” 

“Possibly, as Webster defines it, ‘the sum of 
characteristic traits;’ but not as I look at it. 
Individuality is ability as well as courage to think 
for ourselves. It takes a good deal more of a 
man now-a-days to acknowledge that another man 
has got at the truth, than to mildly doubt every- 
bo'ly and everything. We are two or three hund- 
red against ten thousand millions; judge whether 
it does not demand not only courage but individu- 
ality, personal and collective, to stand up and 
face the crowd.” K. 


Because all things work for good, we ought in all 
things to give thanks. This is a standing debt 
against us, always making its demands, whether 
we pay or not, and always accumulating, if we do 
not pay. If there is anything in the past that we 
have not discovered to be good and settled for by 
giving thanks, then in respect to that we are in 
arrears, and, consciously or unconsciously, harbor 
hard and unsatisfactory feelings toward God. Ex- 
perience teaches us that we shall surely find the 
debt reasonable in every case. Many of our hard- 
est trials we have found at last to have been our 
greatest blessings; and so we certainly shall find 
that every item of our experience, however dark it 
may yet be to us, has been good, and has deserved 





































































thanks. Our true economy and comfort is to 
“square up,” and keep “square.” 

When the stream of our thankfulness has fairly 
overflowed and saturates all the past, it will then 
overtake the present, and make us happy as we 
float along with it. Nay, it will roll on beyond us 
into the future, and spread out on the right hand 
and on the left, till it becomes an ocean of gratitude 


for all things past, present and to come. 
j. H. N. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—The “tip-ups” keep our table well supplied 
with fish. 

—F. W.S. and F. A. M., our students at Yale, 
are spending their winter vacation at O.C. The 
former is in his second yearat the Law School ; the 
latter is taking a select course in the Sheffield 
Scientific, qualifying him for the profession of an 
architect. 

—W. A. H., who manages the whole “agricul- 
tural base” of this Community, and who is dis- 
guised to his nearest friends in his teaming cos- 
tume this winter, looking for all the world like a 
shaggy Esquimaux, hands in three or four items : 

“Old Duke of Wellington is sold. He was a 
notable Cotswold buck. Bred in England, he took 
the first prize as yearling at the Queen’s Royal 
Show before his importation into Canada by Mr. 
Cochrane, where he won the first prize as a two- 
year-old at the Provincial Show, ere he was pur- 
chased by our Mr. Kinsley at the big price, $100 
gold. Since he joined our flock thousands have 
admired him. He has weighed 370 lbs., and in 
1871 sheared 16 1-2 lbs. of scoured wool. But 
farewell, old fellow—may your new masters treat 
you kindly. 

“ The agriculturists talk about getting out a 
thousand loads of muck this winter, and have al- 
ready sent men to the swamp for digging it. 

“ The thaw has caught cold, not however till sev- ; 
eral patches of land, intended for strawberries and 
other crops. had been plowed and subsoiled. 


“ Forty-five acres of land lying north of Scon- 
ondoa creek have been sold to our neighbor, Nicho- 
las H. Petrie.” 


-.-H. J. S. furnishes the following statistics from 
the horticultural department: ‘Land in apple or- 
chards on the Community domain, twenty-five acres; 
pear orchards, three and one-quarter acres ; straw- 
berries in bearing the last summer, a little over two 
acres ; currants, half an acre ; grapes, one and a-half 
acres ; raspberries, two and one-thirdacres. Apples 
gathered this year, 1,885 bushels ; pears, 694 bush- 
els; strawberries, 290 bushels ; grapes, 3,343 Ibs. ; 
currants, red and white, 2,292 lbs. ; black currants, 
125 quarts ; red raspberries, 1,293 quarts ; black Be 
raspberries, 533 quarts. Our fruit-raising is gauged bi 
now by family consumption, including our visitors’ 
table. The horticultural corps are busy just now 
mulching the strawberry plantation.” 

—Just at quitting time last Wednesday night the 
Silk-Room girls called a meeting of all hands in 
the spooling-room, and invited in the superintend- 
ents, Mr. C. A. Cragin and Miss H.E. Allen. C., 
who rather prides himself on generally knowing 
what is going on, was for once fairly taken unawares, ; 
and Miss A. was equally surprised. The superin- | 
tendents were asked into the center of the assem- . | 
bly, when Miss Nellie Clary stepped forward and e | 
made the following address : ; 





“Mr. Cragin, please accept this pen and pen- 
holder, and Miss Allen this fruit-knife as a Christ- M4 
mas gift, and as a slight token of the appreciation a 
in which you are held by your employees ; please 3 
hand this second pen and holder and fruit-knife 
to Mr. Burnham and Mrs. Conant, respectively, [the 
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former superintendents] expressive of the same 
feelings of respect and appreciation.” 

The presents were elegant, and C., who had 
not yet recovered from his surprise, could only bow 
and smile and murmur thanks and “ Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

—The seven children who are four years old (a 
few months more or less) have commenced learning 
their letters. They little imagine what a key 
they are beginning to finger. This faculty of read- 
ing, what an infinite differentiation it is between 
the human biped and the most knowing gorilla or 
chimpanzee that ever was caught. Shall we try 
the kindergarten method, now we are starting our 
infant-school? We are not very well acquainted 
with its merits. It has good points, no doubt, but 
we imagine it was invented for city children rather 
than country children. On the whole we think 
this class will learn fast enough by the common 
method. They are confined only half an hour at a 
time, once in the forenoon and once in the after- 
noon. They have been drilled in sitting still at the 
children’s meeting, and for so short a time it will 
not hurt them togive proper attention without being 
particularly amused. The first lesson Portia gave 
them was the word Christ. She taught them its six 
letters, and what they spelled. The primary object 
of all education in the Community is a good spirit, 
not to stuff the brain but to cultivate the heart. 
Charity is our excelsior—the love that suffereth 
long and is kind, that envieth not, vaunteth not 
itself, seeketh not its own, is not easily provoked, 
etc. We teach our children to read that they may 
read about charity. The Bible has not been ruled 
out of our school yet. We have tried Readers of 
various series, but have found nothing better than 
the old-fashioned book which was first opened in 
the morning when we went to school ourselves. 
The Bible is a child’s book as to easy reading and 
simple sense. If you want a reading exercise for a 
whole school, for scholars of all ages and advance- 
ment, there is nothing like a chapter in the Bible. 
Then if we are to believe that books are charged 
with the spirit as well as thoughts or ideas of the 
writer, commend us to the New Testament before 
all other books. According to the latest spiritual 
philosophy we should smell of a book as well as 
read it, if we want to know whether it will be good 
to put into our children’s hands. We are perfectly 
satisfied that the savor of the Bible is good. We 
had rather by far our children would be brought up 
on ghost stories than on materialism. But as to 
primers for infant teaching, we hope to get up 
something of our own before long. Our printing- 
office is very convenient, and the teacher is study- 
ing the subject. 


Christmas Eve.—The children off to bed and the 
play-room empty. Mr. Ellis enters as Santa Claus, 
with a well-filled basket onhis arm. He has planned 
a surprise for the little sleepers. In one corner of 
the room he has madea thicket of evergreens, under 
the shade of which is represented a gypsy encamp- 
ment; the rude tent, the tripod of sticks from which 
suspends a kettle apparently over a fire (crimson 
flannel being substituted for flames), the queer 
dishes and coarse food which are spread on the 
ground in front of the tent, are gypsy-like enough. 
“The children have never seen a gypsy establish- 
ment,” says Mr. E., “and I thought I would make 
them one.” Saying this he proceeds to fill the score 
of stockings that lay on a table near by with a 
variety of nuts and other nicknacks. ‘But here are 
not enough stockings to go around, what means 
this?” asks an assistant Santa Claus. A second 
assistant brings forward seven pair of new boots ! 
tiny boots, black and polished, designed for the 
seven youngest. These Mr. E. crams with good 
things, and then carefully stows them with the 
well-filled stockings in the tent ; for the fun is going 
to consist in having the best gifts hidden from view 





Pop-corn balls decorate the little trees from lowest 
branch to topmost twig. Fathers, mothers, uncles, 
aunts and many more come in; some simply to 
observe the general arrangements, and others who 
have presents to contribute. Stockings, mittens, 
boxes, pin-balls, spools of silk and a variety of 
useful gifts are hung on the trees, and Santa Claus’s 
work is done. A handsome Chromo came from 
Wallingford to-day as a Christmas gift for the chil- 
dren, and this Miss Jane brings in and places on the 
wall at the right of the thicket. A few moments are 
spent in admiring the picture and the attitude of 
the little girl crowning her pet lamb with a wreath 
of flowers, which it represents, and the lights are 
taken out and Santa Claus retires on tip-toe; for 
he has a few things left in his basket with which he 
means to surprise some of the grown folks. 


Christmas morning.—A Grand Jubilee below- 
stairs at 6 o’clock. “Oh! Oh! Oh! and see 
what we have got!” “And see our tree of pop- 
corn balls!” “And see our picture of ‘ Mary’s 
Little Lamb’!” “O! such lots of things! and 
such a funny tent!” ‘Oh! Oh! isn’t this such 
a nice Christmas!” But this was before the con- 
tents of the tent were known. ‘Now take your 
seats, children,” says Miss Jane, “and you shall 
have your things.” The tent door is opened and 
the seven youngest are allowed to peep in. Then 
each one receives his or her stocking and other 
gifts with loud exclamations of joy. At last the 
boots are distributed. Every thing else is forgot- 
ten in the joy of this first pair of boots! The 
nuts «nd the figs and the nice pop-corn were de- 
lightful a moment ago, but they are nothing com- 
pared to these boots! Ah! who does not remem- 
ber his first pair of boots? Reluctantly the little 
fellows allow their treasures to be left behind while 
they go to breakfast. That event over, they 
hasten to the house and soon get permission to try 
them on. You should see the seven sitting in a 
row, now that their boots are on. “ Now we can 
go on the ice and skate!” says Pip. “ Yes, just 
like the big boys,” said Humphrey. ‘‘ We can go 
in the mud, too,” says Dorr. ‘Yes, and we won’t 
have to wear rubbers any more,” adds Richard. 
And so they enumerate the beauties of their new 
prize, while they gaze in admiration at their feet, 
occasionally putting their heels down with some 
unction, to test the amount of noise they can make. 
The older children are happy over their presents, 
and it is a general time of rejoicing. But of all 
the Christmas gifts given or received to-day, we 
know of none that are appreciated as much as 
that seven pair of boots! 


—D. E. S., manager of the box business, contrib- 
utes the following : 


“Moving spectacles in the Community are of 
frequent occurrence, as is often noted in these col- 
umns. But usually they move one to laughter rather 
than tears. I have been personally interested in two 
late moves: one, of my personal effects from an 
upper room in the children’s wing to an upper room 
in the Tontine; the other, of the effects of the box- 
business from the Tontine to a new room in the 
Arcade, late the long barn.  Stirpiculture, which 
is the moving cause in many cases, has driven us 
out of our snug, steam-heated, winter quarters down 
to these semi-barbarous accommodations, where we 
have to bring all our coal and water up a long flight 
of stairs and heat our glue in the old-fashioned 
way with lamps. But the adage is true in this case 
as ever, that ‘ There is no great loss without some 
small gain.’ We move into a room nearly twice 
as large as the one we vacated, which is quite a 
consideration in a business so bulky, and in which 
we employ the children. Next winter, perhaps, 
when this huge building will be all occupied with 
home industries, we shall find it profitable to intro- 
duce steam. The children are much delighted 
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with the change,—have you ever seen children 
that did not like a barn? and there is more barn 
here than anything else yet. For the game of 
‘hide and seek’ you never saw a better place. 


‘** Let us take a look around as we enter the first 
floor of this building. As a finished palace of in- 
dustry it may deserve the name we have given it, 
but a tad-pole might as well be called a frog as 
this mass of transitional confusion an Arcade. 
We used to call it the Ark when it was first built, but 
it more resembles the ante-mundane chaos than 
that now. First, in the centerlooms up a great bay oi 
hay, wintered here for cattle which find their stalls 
at present in barns at Willow Place and on the 
Hitchcock farm. To the south of that is a large 
bin of western corn stored for the same use. At 
the extreme east end you may see what remains of 
the fruit put up for sale this season, packed in 
cases ready for shipment. but lately there was a 
pile there twenty feet square more or less. Here 
is a piece of clean floor on which is a fanning-mill, 
there is a man threshing beans. Here are tumbled 
in great bales of husks, imported from the West for 
filling beds, and there are carefully sheltered the 
rustic seats which through the summer adorned 
the lawn. Open a. door at the west end and the 
soft eyes of sheep look out from their all-envelop- 
ing fleece upon you, grades of Leicester and Cots- 
wolds. The only part of this floor which seems to be 
taking form in the new creation, is the north west 
corner, where the future press-room is partitioned 
off, floored, etc. This room is to communicate with 
the composing room above by a dumb-waiter. The 
composing-room and box-room, with three or four 
ante rooms, occupy the west half of the second 
floor and are mostly finished. The printing busi- 
ness, however, will not probably be moved before 
spring.” 

“ The outside of this building is as queer as the 
inside. The upper story is finished with windows, 
paint, etc., while the lower story, except the corner 
where the press-room is, looks altogether barny 
still, with its great doors and windowless spaces. 
The cellars have been thoroughly drained, cleaned, 
graveled and generally deodorized, and are stored 
with fruits and vegetables for home consumption. 
The east half of the Arcade is to be appropriated 
to the fruit-preserving business, and the lower floor 
of the west end is to be a home machine-shop.” 


—Cerebrum abdominale isa new phrase in the 
vocabulary of the O. C., and it is so convenient to 
express an almost conventional idea, that its intro- 
duction deserves to be recorded. It was adopted 
from Townshend’s “ Facts in Mesmerism,” though 
it occurs in this book only once, and that inci- 
dentally and with quotation marks. Whether we 
should be better read in works psychological, bio- 
logical, anthropological or anatomical to have made 
it more familiar we do not know, but we do not re- 
collect to have seen itin any previous reading. The 
English for it is drain in the belly. We quote the 
paragraph from Townshend to indicate further the 
localization of this organ and the scope of its phe- 
nomena : 


“Perhaps I ought here to record a phenomenon 
relative to the sense of hearing which spontaneous- 
ly presented itself. Anna M——, in sleepwaking, 
had my watch in her hand in order to tell the hour ; 
but, disregarding this, she seemed to be amusing, 
herself with the watch, alternately carrying it from 
her ear to the pit of her stomach, when suddenly 
she exclaimed, “This is wonderful! I cannot hear 
it tick when at my ear, but, placed below my chest, 
I hear it.” Other experiments showed that she 
could also hear the ticking of the watch when it 
was held close to her forehead or to my own ear. 
I should observe that, in her waking state, she 
knew nothing whatever of the alleged transposition 
of the senses in mesmerism, and that I had not 
much taste for developments in the “cerebrum 
abdominale.” 

We recall to mind a curious recognition of this 


central sense by Prof. Holmes, ina story published 
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in the Atlantic Monthly several years ago. He 
describes it as a “kind of stupid, unreasoning brain 
at the pit of the stomach.” We quote from his 
story, which is entitled, “My Hunt after the Cap- 
tain.” The Professor is relating his adventures in 
searching for his son who was wounded at the bat- 
tle of Antietam. He had met a lieutenant and in- 
quired for hisson. He says: 

“From his lips I learned something of the mis- 
haps of the regiment. My Captain’s wound he 
spoke of as less grave than at first thought; but 
he mentioned incidentally having heard a story re- 
cently that he was &7//ed,—a fiction, doubtless,—a 
mistake—a palpable absurdity,—not to be remem- 
bered or made account of. Oh, no! but what dull 
ache is this in that obscurely sensitive region, 
somewhere below the heart, where the nervous 
center called the semi-lunar ganglion lies uncon- 
scious of itself until a great grief or a mastering 
anxiety reaches it through all the non-conduc- 
tors which isolate it from ordinary impressions !” 


Afterward he hears a report that one, he thinks 
must be his son, is safe, though slightly wounded. 
Upon which he says : 


“The dead pain in the semi-lunar pe ewe (which 
I must remind my reader is a kind of stupid, un- 
reasoning brain, beneath the pit of the stomach, 
common to man and beast, which aches in the su- 
preme moments of life, as when the dam loses her 
young ones, or the wild horse is lassoed) stopped 
short. There was a feeling as if I had slipped off 
a tight boot, or cut a strangling garter,—only it 
was all over my system.” 


It is said that this semi-lunar ganglion or ‘“ mate- 
rial base of the heart,” as T. L. P. has called it, is dis- 
proportionately large in children, that is, it is large 
compared with their brains ; a fact which we put 
out here as an introduction to the following little 
story, apposite to our theme, just dropped into our 
hands by one of the women in the nursery : 


“ Yesterday little Elinor [she is the great grand- 
daughter of Father Nash of revival memory, and is 
three years old New Year,] came running into the 
East Room crying bitterly. ‘Aunt Ellen,’ said she, 
‘I feel bad.’ ‘Do you?’ said I, ‘ What is the mat- 
ter? where’ bout do you feel bad?’ ‘In my Christ ; 
I feel bad in my Christ’ she sobbed, putting her 
hand on her heart. Just then Miss Chloe came in 
and I asked her what she supposed ailed Elinor ? 
‘I don’t know,’ said she, ‘unless it is that I met 
her in the other room just now with playthings that 
she had been told not to carry away from this 
room. I asked her what made her bring the play- 
things out and she said she didn’t—she found them 
there. I supposed that was so and said no more, 
but perhaps she didn’t tell the truth.’ ‘Elinor,’ 
said Miss Chloe, ‘did you carry the things away ?’ 
‘Yes ma’am,’ said Elinor, and her sobs grew uncon- 
trollable. We saw the matter now; her little con- 
science was pricked by the falsehood she had told, 
and her aching heart found relief in tears and con- 
fession.” 

Elinor’s distress reminds us of Aunt Rosy’s 
“pain across me,” and as this is another phrase in 
Community parlance we must tell where we got it. 
It was picked from another very good story in the 
Atlantic Monthly, entitled “ Aunt Rosy’s Chest,” 
Sept., 1872. Aunt Rosy is a negro nurse with all 
the possible virtues of a negro nurse, gigantic and 
strong, great-hearted and tender. Her capacious 
lap, her strong arms, her broad, pacific bosom had 
‘cradled two generation of babies in the writer’s 
family, hushabying their wakeful eyes, charming 
away their stomach-aches, comforting all their 
woes, till they thought they found home and 
beaven and all things dear under the eaves of her 
red and yellow bandanna and within the folds of 
her blue jean gown. All at once Aunt Rosy’s 
health began to fail. She grew worse day by day 
for a year or more, till she was onlya “dark phantom 
of herself.” But to all inquiries what the matter 
was she simply responded “It’s only a pain across 
me.” And this, says the writer, was the inevitable 
answer of every creature on the place when ques- 





tioned about their illnesses. 
story here : 


We quote from the 


“Whether thereis a sensitive slice across the mid- 
dle of the corporeal substance of the race ; whether 
their nerves are all gathered into a belt about them, 
instead of being generally diffused as in paler na- 
tions ; or whether the expression has a large vague- 
ness about it that covers many symptoms and has 
a sound of dignity to their ears,—it is impossible 
to tell: the simple fact remains, that this is their 
one only and inalienable complaint; and Aunt 
Rosy’s “pain across her” grew worse and worse, 
till strength and flesh were gone, and her huge 
frame showed its joints and angles in a way hither- 
to unknown in her family.” 


All we shall tell of the story more is that Aunt 
Rosy’s pain across her was cured by a sobbing 
confession like little Elinor’s ; she had committed 
a trifling theft, and pride and remorse had been the 
cause of her thousand mysterious pains and woes. 
Her race are like children perhaps, in the com- 
parative development of the “cerebrum abdomi- 
nale,” but this may not be against them, for how 
do we know but that Christ had this very fact about 


little children in his mind when he said, “ Of such 


is the kingdom of heaven.” 


AMONG OUR ARCHIVES. 


Vill. 


E continue quotatations from the diary of 

our young theological student. The severe 

heart-searchings to which he subjected himself 

show us that he fairly won the right to be sincere 
with others by being most sincere with himself : 

“ Fuly 26, 1832.—Had a more satisfactory view of 
my Savior this morning than ever before. 1 could 
weep in view of his compassion and my ingratitude. 
It seemed like this. I am in a deep well or pit, 
with water and filth about me; shut out from the 
light of day and about to perish in darkness and 
misery. A Savior appears, comes down to me in 
‘the horrible pit’ and offers me his hand. How 
long have I rejected that blessed hand, and loved 
my filth and darkness more than the purity and 
light of the upper world. O! let me now lay hold 
on the hope set before me; let me accept with 
patient gratitude the proffered assistance, and 
henceforth strive with my might to get out of this 
pit of pollution. In the evening visited Mrs. Por- 
ter, and was greatly blessed and I hope benefited 
by her conversation. She is surely a light in the 
world. 1 felt reproved by her presence, and feared 
lest she should penetrate the secrets of my soul 
and discover the coldness and sin which deform it. 
How much more ought I to tremble in the pres- 
ence of a holy and omniscient God! A new reso- 
lution is hardly worth mentioning—I have broken 
so many; but I write it down that it may sometime 
administer reproof. I promised before God this 
night that I would institute a thorough retormation 
in my Christian practice. May his Spirit assist. 


““27.—At breakfast this morning in a debate 
about moral inability, in which 1 contended for tie 
new method of preaching (and with too great vehe- 
mence, by the way), Bro. Nichols asked me, as an 
argument ad hominem, ‘ lf sinners can repent when 
they choose, why do you not instantly become a 
mostdevoted Christian?’ Now without discussing 
the justice of this appeal, I mean to make a practi- 
cal use of it; by the blessing of God I will en- 
deavor to convince myself and others practically 
that Christians are inexcusable for not being more 
holy, and that God does not withhold his spirit from 
the prayerful soul. 

“ Evening.—God is faithful, and he has not bro- 
ken his promise that they who confess their sins 
unto him shall find mercy. 1 know that the spirit 
of God has been communicated in answer to my 
prayers. I find new delight in meditating on the 
love of God; his word is clothed with new glory. 


**28.—God granted me (I trust in mercy) a 
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new view of the wickedness of my heart this 
morning. I had begun to imagine myself fuli of 
faith and wholly reconciled to the character and 
providence of God. I was meditating on the love 
of Christ, expressed in the passage, ‘My mother 
and my brethren are those who hear che word of 
God and do it.’ I was trying to measure Christ’s 
affection by that which I know my mother bears 
toward me, and the leaven of pride began to work ; 
when the thought suggested itself to me that all 
my views were selfish ; so I endeavored to try the 
virtue of my faith by placing some interest of mine 
in competition with the government of God. I 
asked myself, ‘Can 1 consign a certain impenitent 
friend, for whom I have long prayed, to eternal 
burnings without murmuring, if it be the will of 
God?’ Alas! how quickly was the whole aspect 
of my soul changed! The peace and blessedness 
which I had hoped would be perpetual, were gone, 
and rebellion usurped their place. And yet it 
seemed involuntary rebellion. My wish was to 
feel a calm, holy, unreserved confidence in God ; 
but I found within me seeds of mutiny which I 
had not suspected, and I felt that nothing but that 
spirit which first subdued my heart could overcome 
this newly discovered enemy. 1 prayed with agony 
for deliverance, and finally, though peace was not 
wholly restored, I could, say ‘Lord, I will lay hold 
on thy hand and be quieted by thee, though our 
path shall lie through fire and blood. I will be- 
lieve in thy goodness at all events.’ In the even- 
ing had a blessed conversation with Bro. Wilkin- 
son. We sat by the cool window in the dark 
an hour and related our experiences, and then had 
a sweet season of prayer together. God is con- 
vincing me that my heart is the only obstacle to the 
enjoyment of that Christian communion for which 
I have longed so often. 

“29,—Sabbath—Was truly favored of God in 
my morning meditations, by being sustained as to 
bodily strength, and assisted in spiritual exercise. 
My soul was full of delight in contemplating the 
character of God, and I was convinced that God 
can make his saints happy beyond all earthly con- 
ception if he chooses. I saw a new value in the 
declaration that God made man in his own image, 
and it seemed a matter that called for infinite grati- 
tude that he had given me a moral nature and 
the capacities for happiness which accotapany it. 
Heard a blessed sermon from Prof. Stuart on the 
text, ‘Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord,’ 
etc. In the afternoon my nerves troubled me some, 
but yet I could oftentimes mount up as on eagles’ 
wings. I was blessed in my Bible-class exercise. 
I used to despise the book of Acts, as a prosing 
narrative; but now I love it; it is full of grace 
and truth; the glory of God’s authorship is mani- 
fest in every line. Closed the day with another 
season of communion and prayer with Bro. Rich- 
ardson. On the whole I think this has been the 
most delightful day of my life-—My trouble for 
some days past has been this: I fear I think too 
much about the rewards of heaven. I seem to in- 
dulge an unhallowed ambition to stand eminent in 
the ranks of heaven, and I dislike the thoughts of 
death because it will cut me off from an opportu- 
nity of laying up a store of good works. This last 
thought has given me especial trouble, because it 
is inconsistent with a perfect resignation to the 
will of God. I desire to feel as I shall if I ever 
get to heaven, that it isa wonder if I escape hell. 
I shall think more of Christ then. 

“ 30.—I have thought much of my sins to-day, 
especially the sins of my boyish days. When I 
look back and see what an ocean of impurity and 
vice I have waded through, I almost wonder I was 
not cut down, though the mercy of God is infinite. 
It makes me start and sweat with horror to remem- 
ber sins which I committed with exultation. But 
there is still an account behind, blacker even than 
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these. Since God has convinced me of his good- 
ness, I have committed over and over again de- 
liberate flagrant wickedness, and scarcely a day es- 
capes the stain of some heaven-daring sin. This 
very day on which I resolved to keep my heart with 
all diligence, has sent at least three special messages 
of wrath to the judgment-record, besides the long 
and gloomy list of common, besetting and nega- 
tive ‘sins. Pride has been the warp of this day’s 
web. I think I shall say with the martyr in the 
day of my death, ‘Mone but Christ; none but 
Christ. 

31.—Was enabled to confess my sins with 
great freedom, and I renounced them most hearti- 
ly, and found great refreshment in my morning de- 
votions. Was favored with two opportunities of do- 
ing good, and desired to thank God for them. I find 
such occasions are not wanting where a disposition 
toimprove them is found. In the afternoon the 
sweet influence of the spirit of God seemed to be 
withdrawn in some measure, as if to convince me 
that I have no more power of myself. I could re- 
member the blessedness and peace of former sea- 
sons, when God seemed near to my soul; I could 
mourn their absence; I could desire and pray for 
their return; but my efforts to recover them, to 
feel right, were plainly impotent. I know that 
God must work in me to will and to do of his good 
pleasure, or I shall sink forever.” 


A PROVIDENTIAL MEETING. 





Troy, N. Y¥., Dec. 21, 1873. 

READER, Do you believe in special providences 
in very little things? I do, and I am going to illus- 
trate my belief by what you may consider a trifling 
circumstance. 

This morning I asked the clerk at the hotel 
what church IJ should attend to hear the best speak- 
ing and the best singing in the city, and he unhesi- 
itatingly recommended me to Doctor Irving’s 
church (the second Presbyterian). “For one 
thing,” said he, “the organist is a girl of only 
eighteen years and she plays marvelously well.” 
The mention of the fine organ playing interested 
me, and I started in the direction indicated. Still I 
felt quite indifferent about going to Doctor Irving’s 
church. The music and the preaching might be 
everything that was claimed for it, but was that the 
place for me to go? The thought of going to the 
ist Baptist church came to my mind and the more 
so, because there is where my friend, Mr. C. goes; 
and possibly the thought of going there was on 
that account more than anything else. Probably it 
was. At this juncture who should accost me on 
the side-walk but my veritable friend C., and 
with the salutation he invited me to attend church 
with him. 
sixteenth part of the time it has taken me to 
describe it I was faced about and walking with him 
to the brown church on Third-street. Just here, I 
recognized the Providence; now for the results: 

I am no worshiper of sermons and ceremonies. 
For the most part, I think they are tedious enough. 
But here was a sermon, so-called, that I liked. It 
was what might be called a preliminary Christmas 
talk—not sentimental and commonplace, but words 
full of Christian unction, evidently coming from 
the preacher’s heart. If the gentleman was gift- 
ed with oratory, it was only used as a means to 
anend. The man and the manner were forgotton 
in the pungent, practical truth which he told. At 
first he spoke from notes, beautifully and correctly ; 
but as he warmed up with the subject his notes 
were forgotten and the words came from his lips 
with great power and heat. At the close, in an 
artless, childlike way he held up before the audi- 
ence his unused manuacript prepared for the occa- 
sion, and I judged that more than half of his dis- 
course had been extemporaneous. Here was a 


I was exactly ready for this, and in a- 
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preacher who rose superior to the dead level of form, 
and I respected him and his sermon. As I left the 
church I mentally returned thanks for the Provi- 
dence which directed me there, and I returned to 
my hotel refreshed and strengthened for the battle 
of life. H. W. B. 


AN EVENING AT THE ART. ROOMS. 


i 
New York, Dec. 25, 1873. 

DEAR CiRCULAR :—Among the pleasant places 
of public resort for entertainment and instruction 
in the city, are the art rooms, which are rapidly 
growing in importance and popularity. This win- 
ter they form a very attractive feature in the intel- 
lectual and esthetic department of studies in our 
metropolitan life. Several of them are free to the 
public, and during the day and evening, throngs of 
both sexes visit them. They are popular with all 
classes, and their educational effects are in favor of 
the development of the beautiful, the good and the 
true. Art studies afford a delightful recreation, and 
being entirely free from objectionable influences 
every one may engage in them and thereby grow 
in the perception of the beautiful and practical uses 
of art. 

One of the most popular and frequented of these 
resorts in the city is the Leavitt Art Rooms, No. 
817 Broadway, one door below Twelth-street. As- 
cending a flight of steps, we enter the ante-room 
and find ourselves, as it were, in a world of art. 
On the walls hang beautiful paintings in rich gilt 
frames of various novel and artistic design, on 
which the brilliant gas-light is so reflected as to 
strongly reveal their beauties and tone down their 
defects. Now our ears are saluted with the melo- 
dious warblings of canaries, and looking in the di- 
rection whence they come we see before us a 
large and spacious apartment into which the ante- 
room opens. Advancing, we exclaim “How 
charming!” as we behold the enchanting scene 
and are almost bewildered by the numerous paint- 
ings row above row on all sides of us; the joyous 
carolings of the birds seem to give life to the syl- 
van and rustic scenes presented in many of the 
paintings, and we catch the perfume of flowers 
which appears to issue from the pictured ones, but 


which in reality emanates from a unique basket of . 


Flora’s choice creation resting on the center-piece 
of a dias in the middle of the room. So in har- 
mony are all the accessories, that one feels really 
as though he were ina radiant gallery of beauty, 
in which art and nature blend to make one har- 
monious scene of delight. Purchasing a catalogue 
we learn that this is the Haseltine Collection, con- 
sisting of fine modern paintings representing all 
the celebrated schools, in which are compositions 
by Achenback, Giacommotti, Levy, Diaz, Reau- 
verie, Willems, Worms, Goupil, Escosura, Lefevre, 
Alvarez, Troyon, Fortuny, Lassalle, Meyer of Bre- 
men, Compte, Chaplin, Landelle, Wahlberg, Ziem, 
DeJonghe, Vernier, Calame, Daubigny, Auguste 
Bonheur, Seibels, Corrodi, Coomans, Bouguerean, 
Carl Miiller, Jundt, Weber, Verschuur, Picon, 
Herzog, and other renowned artists. Almost 
every kind of picture is included in this exhibition. 
Here are landscapes by some of the leading Eu- 
ropean artists; rich compositions by native artists 
comparing favorably with the productions of the 
prominent foreign schools; conversations and in- 
teriors ; seaport and river views; specimens of 
still life; twilight and moonlight scenes ; summer 
and winter sketches; interiors of churches; views 
of towns and villages; portiaits; nude human 
forms so exquisitely tinted and chastely delineated 
as to repel any other than pure and harmless 
thoughts, and several laughable drolleries affording 
no small fund for study and merriment. 


A glance around the room shows this to be an 








unusually fine collection of paintings. Here is 
presented a great variety of subjects skillfully 
limned and so naturally toned in color that fastidi- 
ous and exacting indeed must be one who cannot 
find some among the many gems here displayed, to 
please and instruct him. A marine view first 
greets the eye, so true to nature that gazing on it 
one imagines he sees the water in motion and the 
ship speeding on to her destination ; then a winter 
scene in the Tyrol with its grand and snow-clad 
mountains; yonder, a bevy of beautiful maidens 
playing “Hunt the Ring;” here, a solitary, mol- 
dering, vine-entwined columnar tower on the Ro- 
man Campagna; there, the ideal embodiment of 
“Innocence” in the portrait of a beautiful and 
spiritual-looking woman. On the right is a charm- 
ing rural scene in Holland ; on the left an amusing 
sketch in which little Daisy and the geese family 
constitute the chief features; in this corner a farm- 
yard scene in which the animals seem as though 
they were endued with life and motion. How real- 
istic that “Surf of Barnegat.” What a magnetic 
charm that donna unconsciously casts over the 
“excruciatingly ” polite cavalier ‘‘On the Terrace.” 
With what gust a Jack Falstaff smacks his lips 
and imbibes the vinous fluid in “The Glass of 
Wine.” Sehold the triumph of Christian faith in 
the spirit of resignation to God’s decree as won- 
derfully limned in the painting of “The Sisters.” 
Has art so imitated nature as to cause us to query 
whether little Bunny in “Feeding the Rabbits” is 
not alive? What a master-piece of art is “ Hap- 
piness and Charity!” And there is “ Andrea del 
Sarto Declaring His Love.” Does not “The Old 
Gallants” call to mind Shakspeare’s Malvolio in 
“Twelfth Night?” Could verbal language in its 
most intensified form describe in half so cogent 
manner the hard oppressed life of the little Italian 
street-musicians, as does that painting called “ Un- 
remunerated Toil?” How gorgeous the sky! and 
what a counterpart of nature is “ Sunset on Lake 
Champlain!” Communism, too, is here honored 
in this significant and suggestive picture of “ In- 
dustrial Meeting of Spanish Peasants.” That old 
gentleman ‘Reading the Bible” inculcates a les- 
son which all will do well to heed. What repose, 
impressive stillness and weird romance are por- 
trayed in the “Scene on the Moselle.” Does not 
that magnificant marine view, “ Off Point Judith,” 
call to mind Byron’s superb apostrophe to the 
ocean? 

“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean—roll 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore—upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and unknown.”’ 
Did artist ever before so realistically portray on 
canvass the emerald, topaz, pearl, garnet, ruby, 
amethyst, sapphire and diamond as they are here 
glittering and sparkling in “The Jewels ?” What 
hot-headed love and romantic memories. “ The 
Serenade” revives, as we revert to the period of 
our youth when we were enraptured and in the il- 
lusion that our sweet Dulcinea was an angel! and 
we engaged a band of peripatetic musicians to sere- 
nade her by the pale light of the moon! Before 
us is a charming rural scene, in which we seem to 
hear the rippling of the purling brook, the singing 
of birds, the hum of the bee, the neighing of the 
horse, the mooing of the cow, the “bah! bah!” of 
the sheep, as the cottage-maid enters the farm-yard 
to feed the cackling hens and duckling ducks, while 
from the distance we catch the echo of some hilari- 
ous youth sporting in the grove, as some grand- 
father Whitehead and his fair dame issues from the 
cottage, and stepping into their wagon, off goes old 
Dobbin with them, to the crack of the whip and 
“plang” of his master. 
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AGASSIZ AS A WORKER. 





“Prof. Agassiz was singularly unmethodical in 
his habits. Men who live and work by rule 
would be puzzled to understand how Agassiz man- 
aged to do so much without these helps. He 
lived and worked by inspiration. If he was sud- 
denly seized with an interest in some scientific 
inquiry, he would pursue it at once, putting by 
perhaps other work in which he had just fairly got 
started. “I always like to take advantage of my 
productive moods,” he said to me. Thus often he 
had several irons in the fire, only one of which 
might ultimately be finished. Probably he saw 
that the last iron promised to work up better than 
the first. He never could be made to work like a 
machine, turning out a definite quantity at regular 
intervals. He never felt bound to regard the rule 
that you must finish one thing before you begin 
another, so emphatically presented in the old 
school-books. His was a method of working 
which would be ruinous to any man who had not 
his wonderful faculties, his far-sight and in-sight. 
With his great logical brain and his marvelous 
powers of observation, there was united a certain 
telescopic intuition which made his view of proba- 
bilities something more than a guess. He never 
proposed his own methods of working as a model 
for others. Once, however, in my presence a near 
relative ventured to ask him if he did not think he 
would accomplish more if he finished one thing 
before he began another. “Every man must work 
according to his own method,” he replied. He was 
in himself a great contradiction of the methods by 
which many have won success. He achieved it, 
but it was after his own way.—Correspondence of the 
Tribune. 


THE NEWS. 


The Pope is again in the Allocution business. 
I'he Emperor William was ill, but is reported better. 


The Methodists are not increasing in numbers very 
fast of late years. Only 5,000 were added to their num- 
bers in 1873. 


The Attorney-General has decided that the Virginius 
had no legal right to carry the United States flag, ahd 
waives the claim for a Spanish salute. 


The Virginiug prisoners have been surrendered to the 
United States. They were in a forlorn state of destitu- 
tion, and report having been barbarously treated by the 
Spaniards. 

Mrs. Alexander Agassiz, wife of the son of Professor 
Agassiz, died on the 22nd inst., of pneumonia, brought 
on by a sudden cold and the fatigue of her sympathetic 
attendance on her father-in-law during his illness. She 
was a woman of remarkable worth and culture. 

A revolution is in progress in Santo Domingo, which 
seems likely to end in the overthrow of the Baez Govern- 
ment. The object of the revolution, it is said, is to se- 
cure free and untrammeled elections. The Samana Bay 
Company have received assurances from the revolution- 
ists that all their rights will be respected and guarantee. 


The geography man of the New York 77yibune has 
made a singular discovery. He reports that the Des- 
Moines Valley Railroad, “starts from Keokuk, Kan- 
sas, on the Missouri River, and extends to Fort Dodge, 
in Iowa.” If this is true, some places out West have 
been jolted round considerably since we studied geogra- 
phy. 

Dr. Brown-Sequard and the other eminent Boston 
physicians acknowledge that they were completely puz- 
zled as to the nature of the disease which killed Prof. 
Agassiz. A post-mortem examination revealed traces 
of the heart disease, but the principal source of trouble 
was found at the base of the brain, which organ will 
be further subjected to a microscopic examination before 
the physicians pronounce their final opinion. 


The New York Graphic proposes to publish a weekly 
edition at $2,50 a year. The Weekly Graphic will begin 
soon after the 1st of January. Much of the original, 
humorous and entertaining character of the Daily Graph- 











ic will doubtless pass over into the weekly. In matter 
of opinion it proposes to be fearless, independent of all 
classes, sects and beliefs ; in matter of news fresh, brief, 
condensed and not objectionable to cultivated taste. In 
matter of romance the services of eminent novelists 
will be employed, and the exclusive publication of the 
best works of fiction secured. In short it is proposed 
to make it a newspaper, a literary paper, a story paper 
and a picture ‘paper combined. 


The American Evangelical Alliance has prepared the 
following order of religious exercises for the “ Week of 
Prayer,” and recommends its observance to the Evan- 
gelical Churches throughout the United States : 

SunpDaAY, Tan. 4.—Sermons : The Unity of the Chris- 
tian Church ; the real oneness of all Christian believers ; 
hinderances and motives to union; the blessings to be 
hoped for from the union of believers in prayer. 

Monnay, Jan. 5.—Confession; our common un- 
worthiness and guilt. Thanksgiving ; for national, do- 
mestic, and personal mercies, temporal and _ spiritual. 
Supplication ; for special blessings on the “ Week of 
Prayer.” Dan. ix., 7; Maiachi iii., ro. 

‘TUESDAY, Jan. 6.—Prayer ; for the Christian Church ; 
for her increase in faith, holiness and love ; for persecu- 
ted and suffering Christians ; for Christian liberty ; and 
for the more abundant outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
Col. i., 9—11 ; Heb. xiii., 3 ; Hab. iii., 3. 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 7.—Prayer ‘or families ; home and 
parental influence ; sons and daughters ; the absent, the 
sick, the erring ; inmates of prisons ; all educational in- 
stitutions. Psalms, cxv., 12--14; cxliv., 12. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 8.—Prayer for nations, for peace 
among men, for public virtue and righteousness, for the 
banishment of intemperance, dishonesty, infidelity, and 
superstition, and for the diffusion of pure and Christian 
literature. Isaiah, ix., 17--18. 

FRIDAY, Jan. 9.—Prayer ; for the evangelization of 
all nominally Christian countries ; for the conversion of 
Israel ; for seamen ; for missionaries ; for the spread of 
the Gospel in Mohammedan and heathen countries ; for 
the conversion of the world to Christ. Psalms Ixviii., 
31; cxxii., 6; Heb. xiii., 3. A 

SATURDAY, Jan. 10.—Prayer ; for the Christian min- 
istry ; for Sunday-schools ; for revivals. Matt. ix., 38 ; 
Dieut. iv., 9 ; Hab. iii., 2. 

SUNDAY, Jan. 11.—Sermons ; Christ’s Kingdom, uni- 
versal and everlasting, Psalm xcvii., 1—2,; and the re- 
sults of the Sixth General Conference of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance. 


A MILLENNIAL CELEBRATION.—The Cologne 
Gazette says : 

“Iceland has in contemplation next year to celebrate 
the thousandth year since the settlement of the island— 
874. As early as 860 a Dane named Garder was drifted 
from Scotland in stormy weather, northward, to an un- 
known coast. He wintered in the country, and called it 
Gardarsholm. Shortly thereafter a Norwegian Nadod 
was drifted there. In 868 the island was visited by an- 
other Norwegian, Floke, who remained for a year there, 
and called it Island. Ingolf driven into exile on account 
of cruelties perpetrated by the Norwegian King Hagar 
Haarsager, proceeded ir. 874 with his foster-brother to 
Iceland, and there founded the earliest settlements. 
These were near the place where Reikjavik, the capital 
of the island, now stands. Others followed the two 
brothers, and the island was soon inhabited. From Ice- 
land, Greenland, as is known, was discovered, and from 
it hardy Norse seamen, about the year 1000, reached 
that part of the coast of the American Continent now 
forming Massachusetts. It is, consequently, not without 
some historical justification that the celebrated Norwegi- 
an violinist, Ole Bull, has been collecting subscriptions 
at concerts among his countrymen to erect a monument 


to the Norwegian, Lief Erikson, the first discoverer of 
America, as the latter touched American ground from 
400 to 500 years before Columbus, and there are indica- 
tions that the Genoese were not only acquainted with the 
voyages of the old Norse sailors to America, but that 
they were not without influence on his plan and its exe- 
cution. 
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By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 


Photographs of $F. H. Noyes for sale at this 


office. Price 25 cts. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS, 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy, 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,” ‘‘Spirit- 


ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. 
Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,” the ‘‘ Trap- 


per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. ‘They’ 


will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.75. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail rost-paid, on receipt of 
Price. 
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